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sentences, and in order to accomplish this he is always
clapping his hand before his eyes, and applying to his
nephews for a word, and for the subject he is speaking
on. What he says is not by any means intelligible,
at least it requires a great deal of thought and inge-
nuity to get a meaning out of it. His writing is ex-
actly like his talk. In the midst of all this there is
a sort of wild obscure meaning that seems to wander
through his mad conversation, and there is a great deal
of that sort of sagacity or cunning towards his own per-
sonal objects which is characteristic of madness. With
all this he is the most ignorant and incapable officer in
the world; does nothing, and can do nothing himself,
hardly ever knowing what is going forward; never looks
at a map, never visits a post, or reconnoitres the ground;
dines at eight in the morning, goes to bed for the rest
of the day, gets up muddled and crazy for a few hours
in the evening; and has owed his whole success in Italy
to the excellent Austrian officers who served under
him. He is not so mad as not to know that, and ac-
cordingly he refuses positively to trust himself with a
Eussian army alone, or without both Austrian troops
and Austrian officers. In difficulty and danger he to-
tally loses his head and lets himself be led very sub-
missively; the danger over, he begins to vapour and
take all tlie honour.

c Such are heroes, and thus the world is led, and such
is fame and name. This is a correct picture of this*
mad mountebank.

c I cannot help wondering at his having gained Lord